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Organized in 1928 for the increase and dissemination of mineralogic knowledge 


To stimulate public interest in geology 
and mineralogy and to endeavor to have 
courses in these subjects introduced in 
the curricula of the public school sys- 
tems; to revive a general interest in min- 
erals and mineral collecting; to instruct 
beginners as to how a collection can be 
made and cared for; to keep an accurate 
and permanent record of all mineral 
localities and minerals found there and to 
print same for distribution; to encourage 
the search for new minerals that have 
not yet been discovered; and to endeavor 
to secure the practical conservation of 
mineral localities and unusual rock for- 
mations. 


Ever since its foundation in 1928, the 
Rocks and Minerals Association has done 
much to promote the interest in miner- 
alogy. It has sponsored outings, expedi- 
tions, formations of mineralogical clubs 
and the printing of many articles that 
have been a distinct contribution to min- 
eralogy. 

Those of our readers who are members 
of the Association can rightly feel that 
they too were sponsors of these many 
achievements that have helped to give 
mineralogy a national recognition. Among 
your friends there must be many who 
would like to have a part in the Associa- 


| tion’s work—to share with you the per- 


sonal satisfaction, the pleasure, and the 


] benefits of membership. Will you give 


your friends this opportunity to join the 
Association by nominating them for 
membership? 

Each new member helps to extend the 


Association's activities—helps to make 
your magazine larger, better, and more 
interesting, and above all assists in the 
dissemination of mineralogical knowl- 
edge. 

Some advantages of memberships: All 
members in good standing receive: 

(1) Rocks and Minerals, a monthly 
magazine. (2) A member's identification 
card that secures the privileges of many ff 
mines, quarries, clubs, societies, muse- 
ums, libraries. (3) The right to partici- 
pate in outings and meetings arranged by 
the: Association. (4) the right to dis- 
play a certificate of membership and to 
olace after their names a designation in- 
dicating their membership or to advertise 
membership on stationery, etc. (5) The 
distinction and the endorsement which 
comes from membership in the world’s 
largest mineralogical society. 


Mineralogical clubs which subscribe 


for Rocks and Minerals also become af- |} 


filiated members of the Rocks and Min- | 
erals Association and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which such an affiliation af- 
fords. 

A number of clubs hold membership 
in the Association, participate in the 
annual outings, and co-operate in many 
ways in furthering the aims and ambi- 
tions of the Association. : 

Affiliation with the world’s largest | 
mineralogical society cannot fail to in- }f 
crease membership, enlarge circles of | 
acquaintanceship, and stimulate a keener |] 
interest in mineralogy. 

A list of affiliated clubs will be found 
among the back pages of the magazine. 
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Chips From The Quarry 


AN UNPLEASANT PHASE OF MINERAL COLLECTING 


In this issue of RocKs AND MINERALS, 
Bradley Johnson of Asheville, N. C., 
presents an interesting article “Dealer vs. 
Collector.” We are sure it will create 
considerable interest and discussion and 
perhaps—in some quarters—an unplea- 
sant atmosphere. It is not possible to 
prepare an article or an editorial that 
would please every reader. 


Mr. Johnson touches on one phase only 
of mineral collecting—the unpleasant 
one. He takes up that part which is de- 
spised by all dealers in which a collec- 
tor, in order not to spend a dollar for 
the purchase of mineral specimens, makes 
himself abnoxious and a nuisance in his 
mineral collecting. 

As mentioned by Mr. Johnson, only a 
few collectors prove troublesome and we 
are happy to state that practically none of 
them are members of the Rocks and 
Minerals Association or take ROCKS AND 
MinerALs. Any collector whe is too 
cheap to pay out 25c for a mineral .peci- 
men will never part with $2.00 to join 
the Association. 

Then what may be the purpose of the 
article if the very persons who should 
profit will not see it? The purpose is 
two-fold. First, Mr. Johnson wants to 
release the pressure on his feelings which 
have been held in check for many years. 
Second, he wants to bring to the notice 
of the Association that some of those 
who call themselves mineral collectors are 
not worthy of the name. 

We are heartily in favor of visits to 


localities as this is one of the pleasures 
of collecting—and one of the thrills is in 
the finding of a good specimen. But a 
collector should use common sense when 
on such visits. He should respect the 
property of others and be gracious for any 
courtesies shown him. Unfortunately, 
since mineral collecting is so popular, we 
are bound to get a few undesirables in- 
terested, who, posing as mineral collec- 
tors, often prove embarrassing to the 
hobby. We wish there would be some 
way in which to discourage these unde- 
sirables from taking up mineral collect- 
ing! 
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DEALER vs. COLLECTOR 
By BRADLEY JOHNSON 
(Johnson’s Minerals, Asheville, N. C.) 


A short time ago I received a letter 
from a large mining corporation stating 
that they were enclosing a letter from 
Mr. of , and asking 
that I please reply to same. This Cor- 
poration’s letter to me, in part, stated 
“Please note that Mr. ————— te- 
quested that we do not turn this letter 
over to anyone specializing in the sale 
of specimens. You can explain to him 
that we do not deal in specimens, and 
that we have referred this letter to you 
because you were once connected with 
this Company.” 

Such incidents as this are so frequent- 
ly brought to my attention that I wonder 
if some mineral collectors have the idea 
that mineral dealers are a fraternity of 
thugs, cutthroats, or bandits. If a col- 
lector does not recognize the service that 
a dealer performs I do not believe he is 
a true collector. 

Why should a collector ask a busy 
mining corporation to go to all the trou- 
ble of selecting a good specimen, pack- 
ing it, and sending it to him? Is he too 
stingy to buy specimens, and thinks that 
such a concern would rather give it to 
him than go to the trouble or billing 
him? It is true that these companies 
would prefer to give the specimen, but 
they usually bill for them just the same, 
and they do not spend any time choos- 
ing a good one. These people are busy 
with high-production, unfair competi- 
tion, and a multitude of other problems 
that confront all commercial enterprises. 
They are usually courteous, but they 
would prefer that collectors send such 


requests to mineral dealers. I know one 
Company which received so many re- 
quests of this kind that they could not 
afford to waste the time that it required 
to handle them. They solved this prob- 
lem by having a standard package made 
up, and selling these, and the specimens 
contained in this package could have 
been purchased from any dealer in the 
country at half the price charged by this 
Company. 

It should be remembered that the 
mineral dealer is usually, at least, a fair 
mineralogist, and some of them are 
good mineralogists. The large corpora- 
tion is usually a specialist on one type of 
ore, or mineral. They recognize the va- 
lue of the different types of this one 
material, and whether it is suitable for 
their trade. Their personnel is trained 
for this purpose, and the person usually 
assigned to the task of obtaining your 
specimen does not have the least idea as 
to what it takes to make a good speci- 
men. These corporations will go to a 
great deal of trouble to obtain a beauti- 
ful specimen for one of their customers, 
and they should, but why should they 
do it for the general public. You may 
gain some cheap specimens this way, but 
consider the quality, and the attitude 
you may create regarding mineral collec- 
tors. 

I hear a great deal about dealers robb- 
ing localities. My observations have been 
to the contrary. I have yet to see a dealer 
completely rob a locality, but I have 
known of collectors doing things that 
were absolutely disgusting. 
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" HOW SOME COLLECTORS BEHAVE 


In one feldspar quarry there was a 
wall containing about 30 square feet 
which was completely covered with 
lumps of uraninite, with the various al- 
teration products; gummite, uranophane, 
autunite, and phosphuranylite. It was 
beautiful. The superintendent came to 
me one day to say that they were ceas- 
ing operations at this quarry, and were 
going to let it fill with water, and if I 
wanted any of these minerals to 
them at once. I told him that I had 
enough of this material and advised 
him to let them stay there, that some 
time the water would be pumped out 
and these would be there for future col- 
lectors. It happened that a professor of 
geology, from one of the leading col- 
leges, made a field trip with his students, 
to the locality before the quarry was 
completely flooded. The superintendent 
told him about this wonderful display of 
uranium ores, and showed it to him. This 
professor grabbed a ladder in order to 
reach the minerals, and proceeded to 
batter every nugget of them out of the 
wall. These nuggets were in hard rock, 
but by striking them with his pick he 
could easily shatter them. He caught a 
few fragments by holding his hand un- 
derneath, the students recovered a few 
fragments on the ground, the balance 
went into the water and were lost. This 
wonderful display of rare minerals was 
ruined in a * minutes. If they had 
been properly removed there would have 
been enough to provide valuable speci- 
mens for many collections. This superin- 
tendent was not a mineral collector but 
he was disgusted, however he did not 
want to be discourteous to the profes- 
sor, so let him go ahead. He stated 
later, however, that he would never show 
anything like this to another collector. 


In another case a party of collectors 
obtained permission to collect garnets 
at a feldspar quarry. The foreman di- 
rected them to the dump, telling them to 
help themselves. Shortly afterward the 
foreman found these people in his mica 
house breaking the mica, and searching 
for garnet inclusions. Some valuable 
mica had thus been ruined and he found 


it necessary to remind them that he did 
not give them permission to do this. 

Another collector visoited a quarry 
where columbite was obtained in com- 
mercial quantities. He asked, and ob- 
tained, permission to collect specimens 
of this mineral, then proceeded to load 
about fifty pounds in his car, including 
one age that weighed about thirty 
pounds. At this time columbite was sell- 
ing for 50c per pound, commercially, so 
you can figure the value of the i- 
ymens that the collector had 
his car. The foreman, however, noticed 
this collector's cargo and proceeded to 
unload it for him, but gave him sev- 
eral good specimens. The same collec- 
tor came to me later and I gave him a 
number of specimens of various 
kinds, including some large specimens 
of beautiful fluorescent hyalite. He told 
me that he had several barrels of chalce- 
dony, pseudo. after coral, from Tampa 
Bay, Fla., and that he would send me a 
barrel. Several years have passed and I 
have not yet heard from him. 

Another collector picked up some nice 
specimens which had been put aside at a 
mine. The superintendent had saved 
these for a friend. The result was that 
the superintendent hunted this man down, 
accused him of stealing the specimens, 
and forced him to return them. There 
was probably no intent to steal, but the 
collector was at a disadvantage; the argu- 
ment was heated, and the two have been 
unfriendly ever since. 

I could recite dozens of incidents of 
this kind, but I have no desire to make 
it appear that all mineral collectors are 
of this type. These incidents have oc- 
curred so frequently in this particular 
section, however, that I can say quite 
frankly collectors are becoming unpopu- 
lar. Many localities that have been open 
for collecting are now closed, and many 
natives who once gave specimens have 
been called on so much that they now 
charge for them. 

THE DEALER A VITAL COG IN 
MINERALOGY 

Your dealer is usually an ardent col- 
lector. This is the reason he is a dealer. 
He loves his minerals fully as much as 
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those who choose to be in a separate 
class as “collectors.” He knows the 
country in which he works, and is gen- 
erally known and respected by the na- 
tives. At some time he has probably 
held an important position with one or 
more of the large mining companies. He 
usually has free access to all the mines 
and quarries. He pays these companies 
for any material he takes from their 
workings, or Sarg it from employees 
who save it for him. He is continually 
watching, and saving specimens that 
would otherwise be wasted, specimens 
that would never be seen by the collec- 
tor on his once-a-year visit. The dealer 
knows the rules of the various mines; 
where to go, what to take, how much to 
take, and how to retain the good will of 
workmen. Above all, he does not destroy, 
or damage any material or property. 
Your dealer also performs an important 
sevice to industry, by calling attention 
to commercial deposits which he locates. 


The dealer is constantly searching for 
new localities, and new species. He 
makes long, hard, and expensive trips 
which are often absolutely barren. If he 
does find a new locality he secures the 
privilege of working it, paying the own- 
er a specified royalty, or contracts to pur- 
chase material that the owner, himself, 
gets out. He pays for advertising to let 
the collector know that he has this ma- 
terial. What does the collector do? 
Many of them, instead of aya a 
specimen to help repay the dealer for his 
work, start out to find the locality them- 
selves in order to secure a free specimen. 
The cost to them is much greater, but 
they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they gave the dealer the “run- 
around.” You may think the dealer’s 
prices are high, but his prices are usually 

uite reasonable when you consider the 
time, labor, and expense that the mate- 
tial has cost him. 

Some dealers are secretive about their 
localities. This is for their own protec- 
tion against depredation. Not many 
dealers will refuse to take a trusted, col- 
lector to their localities, however, to ob- 
tain a specimen. A dealer does not rob 
a locality unless it happens to be in a 


quarry where the material will be de- 
stroyed and valuable specimens lost. Is 
this robbery? I prefer to call it “con- 
servation.” If the locality is not in a 
quarry the dealer secures enough for his 
immediate needs, and returns when his 
supply is depleted. If he takes certain 
types of collectors to this locality, to ob- 
tain specimens for themselves, they then 
want specimens for friends, specimens to 
trade, etc. Sometimes they return with 
friends, without the dealet’s knowledge, 
and perhaps the locality is depleted. In 
many cases they forget to pay the own- 
er, and the dealer must do this at a 
later date. 


Scientific laboratories, schools, colleges, 
museums, research workers, and others 
depend, in most cases, on the dealer for 
their materials. In our own business we 
give away more material than we sell, or 
we trade with people who cannot afford — 
to buy. We cannot, however, do a great 
deal of trading at this time, due to pre- 
sent conditions. Any school, college, or 
other educational institution, who tells us 
that they cannot afford to purchase mate- 
rial always get it, anyhow. 


THE NERVE OF SOME PEOPLE 


I have, personally, conducted many col- 
lectors on their trips, sometimes for two 
or three days, without charge. They al- 
ways secure plenty of specimens, but if 
they lack one that they especially desire 
they rarely offer to purchase it from us. 


Two people came into our show-room 
equipped with notebooks and pencils, 
stating that they didn’t want to purchase 
anything, but wanted to get localities so 
they could collect themselves. They went 
all around the room, ‘looking at speci- 
mens, making notes, then walked out 
saying ‘““We thank you.” I have often 
wondered how far they got as our exhi- 
bits are only labeled as to county, or sec- 
tion. Exact localities are reserved for 
those whom we think deserve such 
courtesy. 

Another man came in from a distant 
state and stated rather gruffly, “I don’t 
want to buy anything, just want to see 
what to look for. I’m a collector.” My 
reply was “I’m a collector, too, so help 
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yourself, and if you find anything you 
want please take it as a gift.” He se- 
lected several specimens saying, “I be- 
lieve I'll take these as I may not be able 
to find any like them.” He left with- 
out asking for the locality, and I did not 
offer this information. Two days later I 
ran across him about forty miles away 
and inquired as to how he was getting 
along. His reply was, ‘Not worth a 
, it’s not as easy as I thought.” 

It is not my intention to imply that 
all collectors are like the examples given, 
and it is not intended to picture all deal- 
ers as being as conscientious as they 
should be. My whole desire is to give 
you a picture of some collectors as view- 
ed from an honest dealer's view-point, 
and how it handicaps all collectors. 
There are dealers that should not be in 
business, and there are collectors who do 
not deserve the name. Why not clean 
both houses? 


SUPPORT THE DEALER WHO SUPPORTS 
MINERALOGY 


Give more support to the honest deal- 
er. He is giving more service than you 
realize. He is promoting the science of 
mineralogy whether you purchase from 
him or not. The renumeration for his 
service is perhaps much less than he 
could receive from other business. He 
cannot continue this service unless you 
cooperate with him, and the greater your 
support the greater service he will give. 
During the present crisis your dealer can 
be of inestimable value to you, and un- 
less you do cooperate with him he will 
fail, and you will have contributed to a 
loss to mineralogy. We are all collec- 
tors. Why have animosity among us? 
Why not work together, and be a credit 
to the science which we represent? I be- 
lieve all true collectors will think this 
over, and accept it in the spirit that it 
is written. 


A MOSS AGATE FROM MONTANA 


In the January, 1941, issue of RocKs 
AND MINERALS (p. 18) we printed an 
item relative to a most interesting speci- 
men in the possession of Mr. B. J. 
Fritz, of Seattle, Wash. This specimen 
(petrified wood) was from the Rattle- 
snake Hills of his state and when it was 
slabbed and polished a very fine picture 
of a bird was revealed. 


Since that time Mr. Fritz has been con- 
tinuously on the watch for other “petri- 
fied birds” in minerals and his patience 
has been rewarded. He has found an- 
other bird which he says is the “Great 
American Eagle taking off for a trip 
across the pond.” See illustration. 


The stone was cut from a piece of 
Montana agate from the Sweetwater Dis- 
trict. The rough piece of agate weighed 
about 4 pounds and the picture showed 
up in the first slab cut off. 


In the April, 1941, issue of Rocks 
AND MINERALS (p. 134) a ed an- 
other moss agate from the Yellowstone 
District of Montana featuring an agate 
“osprey.” This specimen is in the pos- 


session of Mr. H. E. Murdock, of Boze- 
man, Mont. 

In the December, 1941, issue of Rocks 
AND MINERALS (p. 391) a moss agate 
from Oregon bore the likeness of a dog's 
head. This specimen belongs to Mr. 
Geo. W. Steel, of Toronto, Canada. 

Moss agates depicting birds, dogs, and 
other animals are intensely interesting 
and we hope to print more articles about 
them. We would be very glad to receive 
notes on such agates from any of our 
readers and especially so if they can 
furnish photos of their specimens. 


“The Great American Eagle’ pictured in 
Moss Agate. 
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A MONTANA RAINBOW AGATE 
By H. E. MURDOCK 


Bozeman, Montana 


Rainbow or iris agate when viewed by 
transmitted light shows bands of the rain- 
bow colors. It is claimed that the agate 
was deposited in layers numbering 15,- 
000 to 20,000 to the inch and when cut 
right it will break up the transmitted 
light into the elementary colors of the 
rainbow as does the prism. 

Most articles on iris agates claim that 
the thinner the slab the better are the 
results. There are two qualities that en- 
hance the beauty of a gem—brilliancy 
and saturation. The latter is sometimes 
referred to as “‘penetration.”” The bril- 
liancy of an iris agate seems to be in- 
creased by thinner cutting. In some rain- 
bow agates of the Montana Scenic variety, 
better saturation and quality are obtained 
in a thicker slice while brilliancy may be 
decreased slightly, but as a whole a bet- 
ter effect is obtained in a thicker slab. 


Although Montana Scenic Rainbow 
Agate is not common, I have observed 
the effect of different thickness of slab 
on many of these gems. Most of them 
give best results with thin slices of 1/32 
to 1/16th inch in thickness. One spec- 
tacular stone requires a thickness of about 
Yth inch to bring out the fullest rich- 
ness of coloring. 


This spectacular stone is called “Au- 
rora Borealis.” We gave it this name 
because a few nights after it was finished 
there was one of the most brilliant dis- 
plays of northern lights observed in Boze- 
man during the more than a quarter of 
a century we have lived here, and the 
play of the iridescence of the rainbow 
colors and hairlike vertical streams of 


‘light in this _— do resemble the play 


of the aurora borealis. 


In the accompanying photograph are 
shown the scenes in the bottom fore- 
ground, the clear sky above, with the iris 
band near the top. In addition to this 
rich band of colors, very thin vertical 
streamers of light are seen to play when 
looked through toward a bright point of 
light. This agate was found in the Yel- 
lowstone River Valley of Southern Mon- 
tana. 

Although the “rainbow” is not a true 
arc of a circle it still reminds us of the 
scriptural passage: ‘I do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. 
And it shall come to pass, when I bring 
a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall 
be seen in the cloud.” (Gen. 9:13, 14). 


The “Aurora Borealis” Agate. 
In the author's collection. 
The bottom is moss agate (scenic), the iris band is near the top. 
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MANY FOSSILS FOUND IN HONDURAS 


The “first Pan American Conference” 
took place in Central America about one 
and one-half million years ago, toward 
the end of Pliocene time, and was par- 
ticipated in by many strange four-legged 
creatures from North and South 
America. 

This was revealed on April 23, 1942, 
by Paul O. McGrew, assistant curator of 
paleontology at Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Chicago, Ill., upon his re- 
turn from a paleontological expedition 
he has been conducting in Honduras 
since November. Assisting Mr. Mc- 
Grew in his explorations were Albert 
Potter, curator of the museum of the 
Chadron (Nebraska) State Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Eliseo Carabantes, a Honduran 
hos master, and a Honduran Indian 
who served as camp man, cook, and 
muleteer. 

“From what is now the United States 
there came down through Mexico and 
into Honduras, Guatemala, and adjacent 
countries such delegates as prehistoric 
horses, camels, dogs, cats, rhinoceroses, 
mastodonts and other early Americanos 
del Norte,” says Mr. McGrew, “while 
from South America the earliest Pan 
American meeting was attended by giant 
armadillo-like animals called glyptodons, 
huge ground sloths, toxodonts which 
were vaguely rhinoceros-like animals, and 
other representatives of the distinct faun- 
al population typical of the southern 
continent at that time.” 

For the paleontological collections of 
the museum, Mr. McGrew and his com- 
panions excavated and brought home 
some 250 fossil specimens of mammals 
of both early Pliocene age (7,000,000 
years ago) and Pleistocene age (500,000 
years ago). The older, Pliocene speci- 
mens were all of North American origin, 
indicating that migrations then stopped 
within Central America due to the ab- 
sence at that time of a complete isthmus 
linking the two continents, Mr. Mc- 
Grew states; whereas the later, Pleisto- 
cene animals of the two continents inter- 
mixed in the same locality proving that 
a land bridge had arisen before that 


time and that there was then a steady 
flow of migrating animals in both direc- 
tions. 

The Pliocene animals were dug from 
deposits near the town of Gracias close 
to the Honduras-Guatemala border; the 
Pleistocene deposits were near Dolores 
de Copan, a small community two days’ 


‘muleback journey to the north. At the 


latter locality the scientists often had to 
work knee deep in the sticky mud at the 
confluence of two streams. Often they 
would clear a section of tons of mud in 
the day, back to where they could reach 
the buried fossils, only to have more mud 
flow in overnight than they had cleared 
away. 

Work had to be conducted by the 
most primitive methods. Indians brought 
them tree-length planks, hand-sawed 
from logs, and dragged in from the 
mountains to the swamps by teams of 
oxen. These were used to crate speci- 
mens. Transport out with the collection 
was on the backs of pack mules to the 
railhead in Guatemala. To avoid the 
submarine zone, McGrew and Potter 
were ordered by the museum to fly from 
Guatemala to Mexico City, and proceed 
homeward by land from there. Some of 
the specimens have arrived at the mu- 
seum, but the bulk of the collection, con- 
sisting of more than half a ton of bones 
and the matrixes of earth and stone in 
which nature preserved them, is still 
awaiting shipment from Guatemala City. 

The specimen most prized by McGrew 
is a dwarf species of horse. This appar- 
ently is the descendant of a larger North 
American form whose descendants be- 
came dwarfed after migrating into the 
less favorable living conditions offered 
in Central America. A number of the 
other specimens collected represent types 
of animals new to science. Most spec- 
tacular specimen is the complete skeleton 
of a giant ground sloth called Mega- 
therium. 

“Most gratifying to us was the hearty 
enthusiasm for the United States dis- 
played by everyone we encountered in 
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THE DIAMOND MASTER 
By EUGENE W. BLANK 


Several months ago the writer ran 
across a small red book with the intri- 
guing title, “The Diamond Master,” 
while browsing in Learys Book Store in 
Philadelphia. The author is Jacques 
Futrelle and the book was published in 
1909 by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

For one interested in diamonds in the 
United States (1) the book holds more 
than mere fictional interest. The story 
describes the efforts of a Mr. Wynne, an 
individual who holds the secret of suc- 
cessful diamond synthesis, to force a 
group of diamond merchants to buy a 

ified number of stones of his manu- 
sigs with the alternative threat of 
flooding the diamond markets of the 
world with enormous quantities of dia- 
mond and ruining them all unless they 
acquiesce. The blackmail scheme suc- 
ceeds to a degree but the secret of the 
process is lost and the conclusion of the 
story is ingenious indeed. 


The book contains a number of refer- 
ences to authentic diamond finds in both 
the United States and foreign countries 
in addition to much diamond lore. 

The diamonds described in the story 
are made by a modification of Moissan’s 


classical method (2) (involving the use 
of sugar carbon and molten iron) in an 


abandoned coal mine located in New 
Jersey. Here the author is in error; there 
are no coal mines in New Jersey, but 
aside from this the story is extremely 
entertaining, well written and will cer- 
tainly interest the mineral collector. 


LITERATURE CITED 
(1) Blank, E. W. “Diamond Finds in the 
United States’, Rocks AND MINERALS. 
9, 147 (1934) et seq. 
(2) Ibid. “The Synthesis of the Dia- 
mond”, ROCKS AND MINERALS. 
7, 143 (1932). 


MINERAL ODDITIES 


One of the oddist of minerals is moun- 
tain leather (a variety of amphibole) 
which occurs on the joint faces of many 
limestones. It may occur as minutely 
thin sheets (mountain paper) and grade 
up into thick masses resembling a poor 
grade of asbestos. Sometimes the min- 
eral is so flexible that it can be pulled 
off the rock in large, thin sheets. It is 
white, gray or brownish in color. 

It is when wet that the mineral shows 
its oddist character. Loose sheets are 
often found on the floor of a quarry 
which are so wet, crumpled, ragged, and 
encrusted with sand as to lose all sem- 
blance to a mineral and appear to be old 
cardboard or discarded thin pieces of 
leather. Not until the sheet is washed, 
smoothed out and dried, does it begin 
to look like a mineral. 


Rocks and Minerals 
Free Samples Fund 


Founded to cover cost of free 
copies of the magazine to be dis- 
tributed during the New Jersey 
Mineral Show to be held later in 
the year. 


Contributions Received From 


Rocks and Minerals $10 
John Albanese, Newark, N. J. ........ $10 
Miss Violet Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. $ 2 
Miss Evelyn Waite, Crestwood, 

N. Y. $1 


| 

| 
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FURTHER COMMENT UPON MUSEUMS 


By DR. WM. S. NEWCOMET 


The article, “The Future of Museum 
Mineral Collections, “recalls the personal 
inspection of various mineralogical dis- 
plays in Russia during a tour made in 
1934, when the impression formed, was, 
that with all the chaos resulting from 
wars and frequent rebellions in that 
country, very slight effect was noticeable 
upon the institutions of learning or art 
galleries. 

The Doctor in charge of the collection 
at the University of Leningrad was very 
kind, going to unusual trouble to show 
some rare specimens. The most startlin 
was a platinum nugget, which, when hel 
in the hand, had all the feel and weight 
of platinum, and measured 4 x 7 x 2 
inches. It was found somewhere in the 
Ural Mountains over one hundred years 
ago. How this valuable piece of metal 
ever passed through all the tumult of re- 
cent years and escaped being employed 
for firing points of instruments of des- 
truction was beyond comprehension. 


Still more curious was the presence of 
several nuggets of gold of varying sizes 
and shapes, one, oddly enough, resembl- 
ing the map of the United States and 
measuring about eight inches across the 
widest part. 


That these treasures, especially the 
familiar gold, had escaped the ordinary 
raider was curious and the Doctor told 
us the greater portion of the collection 
had already been packed to be sent to 
Moscow “For greater safety.” At the pre- 
sent time it would be hard to say which 
place offered the better protection. 

Other interesting specimens in the Uni- 
versity collection included large topazes 

It is possible that a museum or institute 
of learning might have escaped the fury 
of a mob or invading army, but it is 
difficult to explain how so many of the 
jewels in the Royal Palace remained in- 
tact. All articles of gold and precious 
stones were supposed to have been re- 
moved and sold, but enough remained in 
the Winter Palace to stock several of our 
jewelry establishments. 


The famous Amber Room in the Palace 
of Catherine the Great, at Detskoye Selo, 
had not been disturbed, and the equisite 
trappings for her horse, in the Museum 
at Moscow, still remained profusely 
studded with diamonds and other preci- 
ous stones. 


At the southern end of Russia is the 
town of Tiflis, which has the unenviable 
record of having been razed or burnt 
twenty-nine times. 

The Georgian Military Highway ex- 
tends through this town, a connecting 
road between Europe and Asia. 


The mineral collection in the Tiflis 
Museum was interesting and instructive, 
though small. From these observations 
in Russia, it will be evident, that while 
a marked change has occurred among the 

ple in their habits and mode of liv- 

ing, the institutions have suffered little 
variation. 
‘’ This view coincided with that held by 
a Russian woman, who had studied in 
Leningrad previous to the War, had later 
enjoyed life in America and was con- 
vinced, from a recent visit to Russia, that 
conditions there were decidedly better 
than during the Tsarist days. 

Countries free from war or mob rule, 
as Switzerland, gladly welcomed an in- 
terest in their mineral displays. Zurich 
Museum, in charge of an Englishman, was 

articularly well selected and arranged. 

e exhibit was a large one and used for 
instruction at the University and supple- 
mented with lectures for the benefit of 
the public. The Doctor’s chief complaint 
was against the Americans. He stated that 
one of the large American Universities 
had so much wealth that it bought up all 
the interesting specimens, and if it, by 
chance, missed any, a certain commercial 
company got the rest, making it very dif- 
ficult for him to secure any, even from 
the near-by localities. 

Here we have two typical conditions; 
in which a retrograde movement might 
naturally be expected, and another with 
every reason for advancement. In both 
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places a certain stimulus was apparent, 
the men were capable, courteous, and 
glad to be of service. 

The average museum in this country 
and often abroad has watchmen, who 
know little u: nothing about the speci- 
mens; the larger and finer the collection 
the harder it is to obtain information. 


Most art galleries and ethnological 
museums have guides, but a demonstrator 


is the exception in any mineralogical dis- 
play. Even considering these facts it 
seems safe to predict, that the museums 
will continue; probably not along the pre- 
sent lines but no doubt better ones. 


A KISELGUHR QUARRY IN ALGERIA 


Algeria is rich in minerals which are 
found chiefly in the east, in the province 
of Constantine, where ores of antimony, 
arsenic, lead, and mercury are mined. 
Some of the more interesting minerals 
occurring in the mines are dussertite, 
‘nadorite, scorodite, senarmontite, valen- 
tinite, vanadinite, and volgerite. 

In the western part of the country, in 
the province of Oran, an interesting form 
of opal, known as menilite, is found in 
a kiselguhr quarry. 

The kiselguhr quarry is about 60 
miles northeast of the seaport city of 
Oran (population 150,000—1930 cen- 
sus). The quarry is located about half- 
way between the villages of Ouillis to 
the north and Pont du Chelif to the 
south. The two villages are about 514 
miles apart and are approximately on a 
north-south line. The geographic loca- 
tion of the quarry is aa 36°10’ N. 
Lat., and 0°25’ E. Long. 

The quarry is in kiselguhr (German 
name for diatomaceous earth), clay and 


volcanic ash. According to Anderson?, 
three minerals occur in the quarry. They 
are: 

Opal: A common feature is the pre- 
sence of little nodules of gray, brown, 
and black opaline silica (menilite) of 
resinous lustre, embedded in various 
sag of the organic deposit, particu- 
arly in beds representing a mixture of 
siliceous and calcareous materials. Such 
nodules have flattened, oval, and em- 
bryo-like shapes, smooth surface, and 
whitish-gray patina. Similar material 
forms occasional inconstant laminae and 
lenses. 

Selenite: Thin laminae of selenite are 
common as partings between beds and as 
stringers to the bedding. 

Sulphur: 1s likewise present in places 
as an impregnation, and in the form of 
thin coatings on joints. 


1 Anderson, Robert van Vleck, Geology of 
the Coastal Atlas of Western Algeria, 1936, 
p. 173 (Published by the Geological Society 
of America). 


ANTIMONY AND DOLOMITE OUTPUT FOR 1941 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Under the direction of Walter W. 
Bradley, State Mineralogist, the follow- 
ing data have been a on anti- 
mony and dolomite production. 

1941 ANTIMONY OUTPUT SHOWS 

A DECREASE FROM 1940 

During 1941 there were shipments of 
antimony ore from California from prop- 
erties in Inyo, Kern, San Benito, and San 
Bernardino counties, amounting to 19,153 
pounds of recoverable metal, worth 


$2,537. This was a decrease in both 
amount and value as compared with the 
1940 output, which was 56,845 pounds 
of antimony, worth $7,958. 


DOLOMITE OUTPUT IN 1941 SHOWS AN 
INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


The 1941 output of dolomite in Cali- 
fornia totaled 22,300 net tons, valued at 
$64,595, and came from two properties 
in Los Angeles County and one each in 
Inyo, Monterey, San Benito, and Tuo- 
lumne counties; also, but not included in 
the above figures, was a tonnage of dolo- 
mite from Tuolumne County that was 
burnt for lime; therefore combined with 
the lime fiyures. The 1941 production 
showed an increase in amount and value 
over those for 1940, which were 18,178 
tons, worth $52,167. 


“TI 
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FLUORSPAR RAMBLINGS 
By A. J. WALLACE 


As a staff member of a House handl- 
ing Pig Iron and Ores, I was introduced 
to Fluorspar along about 1907. The of- 
fice with which I was connected was lo- 
cated in the East and our ore activities 
consisted of imports from various coun- 
tries. 

In the fore part of the Century a visi- 
tor from England noticed something 
that looked familiar on the yard of an 
Eastern steel plant. Sure enough it was 
Fluorspar of which accumulations from 
old lead workings existed at various 
points in the Old Country. 

The visitor employed his wits and 
when I appeared on the scene, a regular 
movement to steel plants as far West as 
Pittsburgh was underway. 


Other English firms tried their hand at 
shipping to the United States and my in- 
troduction, as mentioned above, was fol- 
lowed by making sales on behalf of one 
of such firms. 

Turning back the leaves, occurrences of 
“Fluate of Lime,” an early name for 
Fluorspar, near Franklin Furnace, N. J., 
and at points in Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia were recorded as early 
as 1814. 

Four years later its existence in South- 
ern Illinois was noted, followed, at a 
still later date, by its discovery in West- 
ern Kentucky. 


By the close of the 1880-1890 decade, 
Fluorspar, as a flux in the operation of 
open hearth steel furnaces (even though 
such furnaces were few in number), as an 
opacifier in the production of glass and 
enamels and, finally, for the manufacture 
of hydrofluoric acid, had become estab- 
lished. 

Progress was slow until after the turn 
of the Century, but whereas domestic 
production in 1909 touched 50,000 tons 
it more than doubled in the ensuing 
three years, climbing to 260,000 tons by 
1918, a record that stood unchallenged 
until surpassed last year by a total of 
320,000 tons. 

The record between 1919 and 1941 


was uneven to say the least, the signi- 
ficance of which can be appreciated by 
stating that production in 1921 fell to 
somewhat under 32,000 tons recovering, 
however, in the ensuing twelve months 
to 128,000 tons. More trouble followed 
and in 1932, a not to be forgotten year, 
the few mines in operation yielded ap- 
proximately 23,000 tons. 

During the length of time covered by 
the foregoing figures, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky have led the procession, very 
much so, but other States have had a 
finger in the pie and in 1941 produc- 
tion was recorded in a total of nine in- 
cluding Texas to the South and Wash- 
ington to the Northwest. 

The year 1916 marked an important 
turning point. From 1880 and until such 
year the average price of all grades 
ranged between $4.00 and $8.00 per ton 
at the mines, but toward the close of 
1916 a movement set in that, before it 
ended in 1918-1919, carried the average 
to above $25.00. In keeping with the 
subsequent production, downs and ups 
prices have since fallen and risen, but 
while the “above $25.00” peak still 
stands, the former low prices are past 
history and are not likely to return. 
However enough of dry statistics. 

A Kentucky Mine visited 

In November, 1916 I paid my first 
visit to Crittenden County, Ky., making 
my headquarters at the town of Marion, 
the center of Spar (Fluorspar) activities 
at that time. The temperature had taken 
a nose-dive and I vividly recall the dis- 
comfort experienced due to the absence 
of “central heating.” 

The first shaft descended followed the 
dip of the vein and the descent was made 
in a wooden tub that slid or more pro- 
perly speaking, bumped along the foot- 
wall. 


With meagre profits money could not 
be expended on proper timbering and re- 
gaining terra firma was accompanied by 
a feeling of relief. Just the same an in- 
teresting experience and at a much later 
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date, as will be touched upon, my sen- 
sations were exceeded in another portion 
of the Globe. 


Disregarding the grading performed 
by hand, the usual-method of improving 
the quality was accomplished with the 
employment of log washers, cheaply 
built and cheaply operated. 

One or more mills turning out cera- 
mic grades for the glass and enamelware 
industries, were in existence and for the 
first time in my career I became acqu- 
ainted with jigs and tables, which, sup- 
plementing log washers, elevated the 
quality and recovered Spar that would 
otherwise be carried away with the 
wash water from the log washers. 

An Illinois Mine visited 

Passing over trips to this or that prop- 
erty I undertook to visit a real mine in 
Southern Illinois, which, as the crow flies, 
was some 10 to 15 miles from Marion. 

Up to a much later date than 1916 
roads in Western Kentucky were roads 
in name only and as winter approached 
hauling slowed down with a virtual sus- 
pension in the spring months due to 
quagmires, deep ruts and what have you. 

Thanks to the ’’freeze’’ to which I have 
alluded, the roads appeared passable, but 
the ride in a Ford to the south bank of 
the Ohio River, flowing between the two 
States, was really something. 

The mine, to which I was heading, 
was shut down owing to labor troubles. 
Ordinarily the trip across the river was 
made by some manner of ferry that 
plied forth and back, but no ferry in 
sight and some time elapsed before a row 
boat set out from the other bank. The 
wind had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with my person and far from 
enjoyable. 

On reaching the other side I found 
such things as a machine gun mounted 
on the shaft tipple and the management 
set for whatever might happen. 

On approaching the superintendent I 
was coldly received, probably thought I 
was some manner of Walking Delegate, 
but on making my identity known, he 
speedily thawed and I was shown all there 
was to be seen. 


At the time of the visit the 400 foot 
level had been reached and walking 
along such level my attention was drawn 
to striation marks on one of the walls 
due to a slip when the vein was in the 
making. Plainly visible and to a layman, 
in which class I belong, intensely inter- 
esting. 

Skipping subsequent visits, which were 
confined to Kentucky properties, I crossed 
the Pond for the first time in 1923. 

Between 1907 and 1923 many things 
had happened. Earlier in my remarks I 
referred to accumulations in England 
from old lead workings. When the lead 
was sought the Fluorspar associated with 
same was viewed as waste and treated 
accordingly. When the material com- 
menced to come this way it was shipped 
“as is” but while as time passed freshly 
mined ore put in an appearance, a large 
part of the shipments consisted of “‘un- 
washed gravel Spar’’ as it was called. 

Again, with the passage of time, the 
domestic mines had become more aggtes- 
sive and as World War No. One drew 
to a close, dissatisfaction with the un- 
washed material carrying, in some cases, 
less than 60% CaF: compared with 
85% or better in the American article, 
had increased to such a point that sell- 
ing the “unwashed” was attended with 
difficulty. 

Accordingly our British cousins tried 
their hand at washing and I recall one 
operation where the volume of water was 
pitifully small. Commenting about it eli- 
cited the statement that the waste water 
found its way to a brook, such brook sub- 
sequently flowed thru the grounds of a 
Lord or Duke, I have forgotten which, 
and care to be taken not to pollute the 
brook, otherwise there would trouble. 

English Mines visited 

An invitation being extended to visit 
one of the old lead workings, I proceeded 
to the town of Matlock, County Derby- 
shire, my notes, as made at the time of 
the visit, reading: 

“The Mine is close to Matlock which 
nestles among the hills, Standing on the 
property at an elevation of some 600 
feet, at least it so appears, the town lies 
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before you presenting with the hills, the 
castles to be seen and so on, a wonder- 
ful sight. 

The mine or mines, I am not sure 
which, was worked years ago, possibly by 
the Romans in the first instance. Fluor- 
Spar was so much waste matter, conse- 
quently it was — on the surface or 
left in the workings. Mr. R. estimates 
that 5000 tons are below ground, 
which, upon being examined, look; as 
though it had been broken down mechan- 
ically. 

We descended one of the shafts, how 
many in all I did not learn, by means of 
ladders to a depth of 160 feet and then 
proceeded to do some examining with 
the aid of candle light. At one point the 
roof was so low that crawling had to be 
substituted for walking and with a wet 
floor, not so good. 

Overhead innumerable pick marks 
were in evidence, many of which, I was 
told, were put there by lads of 14. Our 
guide stated that the drifts or galleries 
extend for miles and having had the ex- 
perience said that getting lost it easy. 

With the mine at an elevation and, la- 
bor, speaking of bygone operations, in- 
expensive, what better method of drain- 
age than driving tunnels to get rid of 
water. Some are undoubtedly of consi- 
derable length and when it is remem- 
bered that the work was performed with 
hand tools, the size of the job can be 
appreciated. 

As the years wended their way the 
tunnels, partially or otherwise, became 
clogged and our guide halts, picks up a 
stone and throws it into water with a 
depth I was told of 60 feet. Directly 
across the passageway and without illu- 
mination, a shock and cold bath, if no 
more, would follow. 

Natural caverns, some with a high 
roof, were encountered and all in all a 
most interesting 

Two years later I walked and walked 
underground thru galleries, our guide 
termed them ‘adits,’ connected with a 
quite similar property in County Dur- 
ham, England. The surface and, I be- 
lieve, the mineral rights as well, belonged 
to the Church of England and had been 


thus held for many years. Nothing spe- 
cial in this case other than the construc- 
tion of the drainage “adits” which, for 
length, outshone those encountered two 
y<ars earlier. 

Transvaal Mine visited 

Dispensing with the coming forward 
of Fluorspar from Spain, Germany and 
Italy plus rather minute quantities from 
China, oh yes I must not forget im- 
portations of fair volume from South 
Africa, Father Time appeared at regular 
intervals and late 1935 finds me in the 
Western Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa. 

Interrupting my discourse, Fluorspar is 
usually found in lenticular veins with a 
dip ranging from straight up and down 
to a variety of angles. Horizontal or 
bedded deposits, as they are called, are 
comparatively rare, but they exist here 
and there and an odd type of such de- 
posit was encountered in the section 
above mentioned. 

Inspection was made by descending 
a marrow opening (just about room to 
navigate) to a depth of approximately 
25 feet, followed by travelling in a 
crouched position on hands and knees 
fashion until another such opening was 
encountered when the surface was re- 
gained. 

The odd feature was the fact that the 
Spar, aside from being intimately mixed 
with iron oxide, was in a finely divided 
form varying from approximately 1 inch 
to 1/32 inch. Strange to say the leact. 

With a loam (more like sand) sur- 
face overhead and not a stick of timber, 
crumbling or caving was constantly in 
process and I visualized being suffocated 
on short notice. However the fact that I 
am still alive speaks for itself. 

Stirring up some bats that had taken 
up their habitation in one of the drifts 
which extended in a mole-like fashion 
thru the deposit, added zest to the oc- 
casion, but after various descents and as- 
cents of the nature described, we returned 
to the dwelling of the Manager to wash 
up and all was well. 

Money was being spent on a “‘flota- 
tion” plant to concentrate the material, 
but not proving successful the equipment 
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was sold and so far as I know, the de- 


posit is slumbering until some future | 


date. 

South Africa also presented the World 
with one or more other unusual de- 
posits in the form of vertical pipes or 
chimneys containing the article under dis- 
cussion. A large tonnage extracted from 
one such deposit came principally to 
America, lot after lot touching, or ap- 
proaching, 99% CaF: All good things, 
however, have a limit and after getting 
down to a depth in excess of 85 feet, 
the deposit “bottomed” and the property 


has been shut down for some time. 

High grade deposits also exist in 
former German Southwest Africa, but 
while of value to a later generation, they 
are off the beaten track and inactive at 
present. 

Time again moves on and in the Sprin 
of 1937 I walked down the gang pla 
of a vessel docked at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, leading to a series of expe- 
riences extending over the course of 3 
years. The story is long and, if desired 
by the readers of RocKs AND MINERALS, 
will be attempted in a later issue. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY BRAGG 


(1862 - 


(A memorial presented to the New York 
Mineralogical Club at the May 20th, 1942, 
meeting at the American Museum of Natural 
History, by Gilman S. Stanton). 


On March 12th, 1942, Sir William 
Henry Bragg died in London, England, 
in his 79th year. 


At the May 21st, 1930, meeting of 
this Club, Dr. George F. Kunz proposed 
for honorary membership, Sir William 
Henry Bragg, K.B.E, CB.E, F.RS., 
L.L.D., D.C.L., D.Sc., and his election 
was unanimous. 

At a luncheon meeting at the Hotel 
Astor tendered Sir William on May 27th, 
1930, by The Museums of Peaceful Arts, 
The American Institute and the New 
York Electrical Society, to which this 
Club was invited to participate, our then 
President, the Hon. Frederick I. Allen, 
presented with appropriate remarks a 
certificate of honorary membership in the 
New York Mineralogical Club with life 
tenure. 

Sir William replied with a gracious 
and modest s of acceptance. The 


one thing he said that I now recall was 
“I am not sure but that my son, the bet- 
ter mineralogist, deserves this more than 
I do.” 

With his life tenure now ended, this 
Club has lost, perhaps, its most distin- 


1942) 


guished member of more than fifty years, 
a recipient of many honors in parva 
and chemistry including the Nobel prize 
in 1915. 

He and his son, Sir William Lawrence 
Bragg, by their development and use of 
the X-ray spectroscope, greatly advanced 
the knowledge of the arrangement of 
atoms and the molecular structure of cry- 
stals. 

Sir William Henry Bragg was a con- 
vinced theist believing that science did 
not destroy the soul but kept the body 
and soul together, and is the act of re- 
ligion. 

His style as a writer was lucid and 
as a lecturer he interested even children 
in science. His 1925 book ‘“Concernin 
the Nature of Things’ is not hard war 
ing but most informative and a joint 
volume with his son published in 1916 
should be mastered by all crystallograph- 
ers. Its title is “X-ray and Crystal Struc- 
ture.” 

This is an inadequate account of the 
many achievements of Sir William H. 
Bragg because of tonight’s full program. 
Perhaps next fall a fitting memorial meet- 
ing can be arranged. 


Mr. President, I move that the Secre- 
tary be requested to send a letter of re- 
gret and condolence to Sir William Law- 
rence Bragg. 


| 
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A DESERT INCIDENT 
By MRS. T. ORCHARD LISLE 


Back in 1939 we were living in Los 
Angeles for some months, and it was 
while there that my hubsand was able to 
indulge in his hobby of Rock Hunting, 
which in turn caused us to read every- 
thing on the subject that came our way. 

In the very interesting Mohave Desert 
town of Barstow, Calif., a little newspa- 
per is published which was then running 
a series of articles complete with little 
map-sketches of local scenic drives and 
mineral locations. So when any special 
one fascinated my husband I would be 
dragged off to see what there was to see 
and find things of interest, if it was at 
all possible. 

Upon one of these occassions it was 
on a hunt for opals, on Opal Mountain, 
somewhere off the old Death Valley trail 
which wends its way over Calico Moun- 
tains thru the very barren waterless 
desert via several dry lakes and Cave 
Springs, although we turned off on a pros- 
pectors’ trail before reaching Cave 
Springs. Today this rough dirt road is 
little used because of the fine paved road 
No. 127 to Death Valley Junction which 
turns off No. 466 at Baker. 

We spent the week-end at the most de- 
lightful hotel, Beacon Tavern in Bar- 
stow, which is about the most modern 
and attractive I have ever stayed in, 
which amazed me, as it was right on the 
ragged edge of a desert yet having every 
comfort of the finest city hotel. 

The Room Clerk there said he had 
often been over the trail we had planned 
to take, and that while it was only a dirt 
road it was perfectly safe, altho he did 
warn us that we should have a spade 
along!!! 

As always hai to ice, we 
just ignored itil! and before we were 
thru we were sad and sorry for our care- 
lessness. 

Bright and early next a.m. we started 
off. The map indicated we were to drive 
for a certain amount of miles (about 
32.6, I believe) after crossing the Mo- 
have River at Barstow, and passing the 


Airport where the paving ends and the 
graded road starts. From that point there 
is no habitation of any kind, just pure 
desert both flat and mountainous, until 
Car Springs is reached. After driving 
about 25 miles we did notice the care- 
takers’ huts at a dormant mine on a hill 
to the left, about eight miles from the 
old Death Valley trail. 

We were absolute greenhorns in the 
desert. All the food and drink we had 
with us was a quart thermos of coffee, 
a few sandwiches, and some crackers, 
and alas, no spade! Being spring time, 
the weather was bright but a little cool, 
and a high wind was blowing clouds 
of sand everywhere. 

At the 32.6 mile mark the instructions 
were to look for an old wheel (or was 
it an old tire) off the roadside and then 
for an inverted V entrance (entrance-and- 
exit to prospectors’ trail) almost hidden 
by the desert scrub. We found it, and 
wended our way along soon swinging 
around the base of a steep hill and out 
of sight of the graded road. The trail 
was so narrow that the scrub scratched 
badly the paint on both sides of our 
Hudson car. 

After about 214 miles the car suddenly 
sank into the sand up to the hub caps! 
For two hours we tried to raise the car 
out of the sand and get it back on solid 
ground but without success. We used flat 
stones and twigs, keeping a sharp look- 
out for snakes as we picked up the rocks, 
but these did not help. By now both of 
us had lost our fine pioneer spirit, espe- 
cially as the sky was clouding over and 
the strong wind was quite a lot colder. 

Sad and tired, we were about to give 
up hope of getting the car out and pre- 
pared to pass the night in the silence of 
the desert when we suddenly saw a small 
cloud of dust coming along the trail 
towards us, To our great joy a little 
chevrolet hove in sight. We were saved! 
The car was driven by a most delightful 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. White of River- 
side, who loved and understood the de- 
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€ The Hudson stuck in the sdnd on the old prospectors’ trail. No signs of a road visible—fore- 

Ss, ground is all sand. 

€, : 

1, sert. They often hopped into their car to our rescue, for they had a spade and 

is and drove over odd trails just for the knew how to dig us out and how to 
pure love of the solitary beauty of the handle our big car so that it didn’t go in 

1s surroundings. deeper. 

4S They were driving along old Death They told us that when they go even 

n } Valley trail when Mr. White noticed our for a short afternoon drive they always 

j-2 resh tire marks in the sand up the old take warm blankets, and enough food- 

n prospectors’ trail. He stopped the car, stuff for a couple of very good meals, 

d deciding that someone may have gone up and coffee. Upon this occassion they had 

8 there not knowing the danger, and that delicious fried chicken, cake, a case of 

it he and Mrs. White had better go and ; heyy 

7 take a look and warn who ever it was beef on ice, and whiskey in addition to 

d ——_—— and they found US! said coffee, and there was ample for the 

ir To us they were certainly angels come four of us, and plenty left over. 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
Conducted by Rudolf C. B. Bartsch 
36 Harrison St., Brookline, Mass. 


A recent survey of many New England 
localities has brought to light much in- 
teresting new data. Among localities in- 
spected was the Harris lime pit at Lons- 

e, R. I. Here the work is going on 
full force and much tateresting material 
was secured. Excellent quartz, calcite, 
dolomite, and pyrite crystals were quite 
plentiful. Very fine white foliated talc 
was also quite plentiful and through our 
contacts the Bureau of Mines is testing 
this talc for use in the manufacture of 
spark plugs. The only other suitable talc 
is from California. Vermont has un- 
limited supplies of talc but it cannot be 
used due to high iron content as indi- 
cated by its green color. 


The Portland, Conn., localities are pro- 
ducing large amounts of mica and feld- 
spar. At the Hale quarries unusually fine 
torbernite, with autunite, uranophane 
and uraninite has been found this spring. 
The Schoonmaker mine has more and bet- 
ter specimens of its minerals on the dump 
at this time than I have ever seen there. 
I am sure it will be interesting news for 
many collectors to hear that the Strick- 
land quarry is again in operation. I fear, 
however, that little if anything will be 
dumped within the collectors’ reach. 
Mr. Wilkes, the Superintendent, tells me 
he hopes to fill the old pit at least 50 
feet with waste from the new working 
so that the workmen can reach the roof 
of dome where a large amount of Al 
feldspar is still in place. 

The old tungsten mines at Trumbull, 
Conn., are quite certain to be in opera- 
tion shortly. A night inspection of Long 
Hill with a quartz lamp brought out the 
fact that the old dumps are loaded with 
scheelite. Boulders in adjacent stonewalls 
glowed in the dark when the lamp was 
turned on them, and there is much evi- 
dence showing that the tungsten ore is by 
far more plentiful than anyone dreamed 
possible. 


Among New Hampshire _ localities 
visited was the Rice quarry at North 
Groton. This was purely a mica workin 
owned and operated by the General Elec- 
tric Co., near the Palermo mine, also 
operated by the same concern. Both are 
temporarily closed and posted. The Rice 
property has produced many fine beryls 
of unusually good color and gem quality. 
Graftonite in fine massive platy material 
was also found at this locality. The 
Smith mica working at Alexandria is also 
producing some good beryl crystals and 
excellent material of the triphylite, lithio- 
philite, dufrenite, heterosite, sicklerite and 
vivianite group of phosphates. 

Collecting at the Ruggles mine at Graf- 
ton Center is out for the duration of the 
war. 

Maine localities are in just about the 
same condition as last fall. The mica 
operation at Black Mt., Rumford, has 
been abandoned but the collecting is just 
as good as ever. The Newry mine has 
just started again, but here a pass is nec- 
essary for admittance and must be ob- 
tained at the West Paris, Maine, office. 

Mica has become the most important 
mineral in our war effort and while we 
have at the present time less than a dozen 
mines in New England, we hope to have 
nearly 100 before the summer is over and 
that many of them will have underground 
workings so that production may con- 
tinue during the winter months. This 
should result in much material for the 
collector at a later date when he may 
again be able to get around in his car. 

While on a prospecting trip for anda- 
lusite in Northern Maine, the writer had 
a couple of hours in which to try the 
gold pan in the Swift River. The result 
was astounding! Several fine nuggets, be- 
sides flakes and dust, were obtained by 


using the pan and the forefinger for a 


spoon. 
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Due to the war effort, our government 
does not advocate collecting in working 
localities. This is due to the possibility 
of saboteurs stealing the dynamite and 
using same for some nefarious deed un- 
der the guise of being mineral collectors. 
If you do go to a locality where work is 


man in charge and obey any instructions 
he may give you. This will prevent any 
embarrassing, yes even, maybe, a danger- 
ous situation. 

And so fellow collectors let us cooper- 
ate with the operators now that we may 


’ going on, make yourself known to the have better collecting at a later date. 
5 NEW EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE FILM ON NICKEL 
0 “Nickel High-Lights,” a new educati- ton smelter, blast furnaces produce a hf 
ad onal motion picture film in sound, pre- cial matte which is shipped to the refin- 
e pared in cooperation with an industrial ery and rolling mill in the United States. 
s concern, has just been released by the At the Port Colborne refinery the nickel 
J. Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- ‘“‘bottoms’’ are crushed, leached, washed, 
ul ment of the Interior. dried, calcined, and melted with charcoal 
€ This film, which takes about 34 minu- to produce nickel shot. The nickel sul- 
0 tes to run, pictures and describes the hide is roasted to form nickel anodes 
d production and preparation in Canada which (by the electrolytic method) are 
2 and the United States of nickel and its dissolved and redeposited as pure nickel 
d alloys—metals essential to the war effort. cathodes, then shipped to the Hunt mill 
The film shows huge dams, lakes, and in the United States for making high- 
- power plants, required for mine and mill _ nickel alloys by means of electric-arc and 
e operations, which are situated in Canada. open-hearth furnaces. The refined metal 
Scenes 4,000 feet underground in the is cast into molds and the ingots rough- 
© Creighton mine show ore mining in the milled, heated, and forged into square 
9 Sudbury deposits, which yield copper, and flat blooms, which are reheated and 
IS platinum and other precious metals and rolled into rods and sheets, then cold- 
t provide the world’s largest supply of drawn into tubes and wire. Closing 
is nickel. scenes show nickel-alloy strips ground, 
2 Other features include lumbering for polished, and prepared for shipment. 
i mine timber, construction of drills, com- Copies of this film, in 16-millimeter 
pressed-air drilling, loading drill holes sound, are available for -exhibition by 
it with dynamite for blasting down the ore, schools, churches, colleges, civic and busi- 
. mucking ore, timbering, loading and haul- ness organizations, and other interested 
n ing ore to an underground tipple, crush- groups. Applications for the film should 
e ing, screening, grinding, pulverizing, be addressed to the Bureau of Mines Ex- 
d washing, concentrating by flotation, filter- periment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, 
d ing and drying, roasting to remove sul- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and should 
a phur, smelting, converting the metal state specifically that the borrower is 
iS matte, and separation of copper from equipped to show sound films. No charge 
. nickel by the Orford process, in which js made for the use of the film, although 
y the nickel sulphide sinks to the bottom the exhibitor i tr i 
| and copper sulphide floats on top. In ‘© &XiDHor Is expecte to pay the trans- 
A acid converters the copper sulphide is  Poftation charges and for loss or damage 
d blown to blister copper. At the Conis- other than normal wear. 
: ORDER MINERALS EARLY 
‘ Due to gas rationing many collectors heavily, the choicest items are depleted 
Y are forced to buy minerals by mail in- fast. If you want any of the good min. 
a 


stead of making personal visits to deal- 


erals advertised in this issue, rush your 


ers. Even though dealers are stocking up orders to the dealers. 
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Bibliographical Notes 


The Sardis (Georgia) Meteorite: 
Henderson and C. Wythe Cooke. 

This meteorite is one of the five largest 
masses ever to be found in this country. It 
weighs 1,740 pounds aid is now in the U. S. 
National Museum. It was found in 1940 in 
a cottonfield near Sardis, Ga. 

pp. 141-150, 2 pls. (No. 3143) 

Rhopocrinus, a New Fossil Inadunate Crinoid 
Genus: By Edwin Kirk. 

Specimens of the new crinoid genus here 
described have been found in Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Kentucky. 

pp. 151-155, 1 pl. (No. 3144) 
A New Titdnothere from the Eocene of Mis- 
sissippi, with Notes on the Correlation be- 
tween the Marine Eocene of the Gulf Coastal 
Plain and Continental Eocene of the Rocky 
Mountain Region: By C. Lewis Gazin and 
J. Magruder Sullivan. 

The remains of this fossil were found about 
2%4 miles south of Quitman, Clarke Co., 
Miss., and deposited in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

13 pp., 3 pls. (Pub. 3679). 
Two New Fossil Birds from the Oligocene of 
South Dakota: By Alexander Wetmore. 

Fossils were found in Washington County 
in the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation of South 
Dakota. 

6 pp., 13 figs. (Pub. 3680) 
Fifth Contribution to Nomenclature of Cam- 
brian Fossils: By Charles E. Resser. 

This is the fifth in the series of papers de- 
signed to care for changes necessary in the 
names of Cambrian fossils. 

58 pp. (Pub. 3682) 

All of the above publications have been is- 
sued by the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. 


The Mining l.dustry of the Province of Que- 
bec in 1940. By A. O. Dufresne, Deputy- 
Minister. 

The total value of the mineral production 
in the province of Quebec, for the calendar 
year 1940 was $86,418,934. This was an in- 
crease of 11.8% over 1939. Statistical tables 
and brief reviews of the mineral industry ap- 
pear in the bulletin. 109 pp., 4 pls., 1 fig. 
Matapedia Lake Area: Parts of the Counties 

of Matane, Matapedia and Rimouski. By 
E. Aubert de la Rue. 

A geological report of a triangular area 
adjacent to the south shore of St. Lawrence 
River. 40 pp., 2 figs. 8 pls. (1 map in 


). 
Both of the above reports have been issued 
oy Ge Bureau of Mines, Quebec, Quebec, 
a. 


By E. P. 


Symposium on Diamonds: 
The great speeding up of the defense pro- 
grams in America created considerable defici- 


encies in the production of diamond-set tools 
and diamond-bonded wheels which are so vital 
in precision machining of metallic and other 
parts due to the interruption of the supply of 
wire drawing dies, formerly produced in the 
low countries and France. In attempting to 
solve some of these problems, manufacturers 
quite naturally sought the advice of min- 
eralogists. It was, therefore, thought advis- 
able to arrange a symposium on diamonds to 
be conducted at the time of the meetings of 
the Mineralogical Society of America in Bos- 
ton, December, 1941. 


The program of the symposium included 
seven papers by persons especially competent 
in the fields assigned to them. These papers 
preceded by an Introductory Statement by 
Edward H. Kraus (Chairman) are as fol- 
lows: 

Diamond Production—Sydney H. Ball. 

Cutting of Gem Diamonds—Lazare Kaplan. 

Diamonds in the Wire Drawing Industry— 
Paul L. Herz. 

Diamond Dies in the National Defense Pro- 
gram—Alexander Shayne. 

Diamond Set Tools—Chester B. Slawson. 

Bonded Diamond Wheels—A. A. Klein. 

Evaluation Criteria—Harry Berman. 

Printed in the March, 1942, issue of The 
American Mineralogist (W. F. Hunt, Editor, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.), 
pp. 162-191, 4 figs. (50c). 


Quartz and Piezo-Electric Quartz Crystal: By 
Joseph D'Agostino. 

On Wed., Feb. 18, 1942, Mr. Joseph 
D'Agostino, the popular president of the New 
Jersey Mineralogical Society and executive 
engineer with R.C.A., New York City, ad- 
dressed the New York Mineralogical Club. 
His subject was “Quartz and Piezo-Electric 
Quartz Crystal’ in which the following phases 
were discussed: 

Phenomenon of Piezo electricity. 

Occurrence and mining of high grade 
quartz in Brazil. 

Testing and selection of crystals for 
radio use. 

Methods of cutting crystals for fre- 
quency control. 

—_ testing and mounting of the crys- 
tals. 

A paper on the subject consisting of 15 
pages (1 map, 5 illus., and 17 figs.) was pre- 
pared for distribution at the meeting. Thirty 
copies of this very interesting paper are still 
available and will be distributed as long as 
they last to members of the Association re- 
them and sending 4c as postage. 
Obtainable from ROCKS AND MINERALS, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS CONVENTION 
(Third Notice) 


Just a reminder to those contemplating 
attending the Second Annual Convention 
of the Rocky Mountain Federation of 
Mineral Societies in Salt Lake City, Au- 
gust 29-30, 1942. 

The Committees are working toward a 
fulfillment of offerings made in previous 
announcements. 


Mr. A. Reeves, 
628 Dooly Block 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mrs. C. W. Lockerbie 
223 West 9th South St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Publicity Committee 


Collectors’ Kinks 


ANOTHER METHOD FOR WRITING ON MINERALS 
Some few weeks ago when on a visit a smooth face of a mineral—if the sur- 


ae 


to Dr. L. Prescott Brown, in Albany, 
N. Y., and in the examination of his fine 
mineral collection, we noticed that many 
of his specimens had their names and 
localities written (handprinted) on them. 
The style was different from any we had 
seen before and so we asked for the 
method of its application. 

Dr. Brown uses a solution of collo- 
dion and amyl acetate mixed half and 
half. The acetate is used to thin the col- 
lodion. ° 


face is porous the solution will fill in the 
pores to make a smooth face. The solu- 
tion dries quickly, within a minute or 
so. The name and locality is then printed 
on, using a colored ink, and when the 
ink is dried a coating of the solution is 
added to protect the printing. Dr. Brown 
keeps the solution in a finger nail polish 
bottle and uses the brush for applying 
it. 

Finger nail polish is practically the 
same as the above solution except that 
color has been added to it. 


Place a thin coating of the solution on 


Collectors’ Tales 


In my early days as a mining engineer, 
I was forever on the lookout for min- 
erals and would undergo many privations 
and even dangers to obtain them. One 
day, when out surveying in a virgin area 
of New York, I noticed a ledge of rock 
on a steep hill and headed for it. 
Though alone, I was carrying a transit 
(surveying instrument) on my shoulder 
which handicapped me a little due to its 
weight and because only one hand was 
free. 

The ledge was of gneiss and nothing 
unusual was found in it. At one place 
there was a vertical drop of at least 25 


feet. As I walked along the ledge, 
rather carelessly, I suddenly lost my ba- 


Just Carelessness! 


lance and grabbed a nearby bush to steady 
myself. To my horror the bush came 
out by the roots and I felt myself fall- 
ing in space—tight where the drop was 
deepest. I had the presence of mind, 
however, to give a little spring, on fall- 
ing, inorderto land on my feet instead 
of on the head and the next instant—I 
struck the ground. To my amazement and 
great relief, I was not even jarred by 
the impact. The transit on my shoulder 
had balanced me perfectly. Just how the 
heavy, awkward transit should have pro- 
tected me from harm is a mystery and of 
course I did not repeat the experiment 
to find out. 
P. Zodac 
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Clubs Affiliated With the Rocks and Minerals Association 


ARIZONA 
Mineralogical Society of Arizona 
Geo. G. McKhann, Sec.. 909 E. Willetta 
Street, Phoenix. 
Meets at the Arizona Museum in Phoenix 
on the 1st and 3rd Thursday of each month. 


CALIFORNIA 


East Bay Mineral Society 
Miss Nathalie Forsythe, Sec., 1719 Allston 
Way, Berkeley. 
Meets on the 1st and 3rd Thursdays of 
each month (except July and August), at 
8:40 p.m., in the Lincoln School Auditor- 
Lith and Jackson Sts., Oakland. 
Northern California Mineral Society, Inc. 
L. M. Demrick, Sec., 424 Ellis St., San 
Francisco. 
Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of the month 
at the Public Library in San Francisco. 
Pacific Mineral Society 
Mrs. Maude Oke, Sec., 9115 S. Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Meets on the 2nd Friday of each month 
at 6:30 p.m., at the Hershey Arms Hotel, 
2600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Southwest Mineralogists 
Dorothy C. Craig, Corres. Sec., 4139 S. 
Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles. 
Meets every Friday at 8:00 p.m., Harvard 
Playground, 6120 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


Canon City Geology Club 
F. C. Kessler, Sec., 1020 Macon Ave., Can- 
on City. 
Meets on the 1st and 2nd Saturdays of each 
month at 9:00 a.m. in the High School 
Building, Canon City. 

Colorado Springs Mineralogical Society 
Mrs. Helen S. Caldwell, Secretary, 221 N. 
14th, Colorado Springs. 
Meets usually at the Lennox House, Color- 
ado College Campus, Colorado Springs, on 
the 2nd Monday, of each month at 7:30 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Mineral Club 
Mrs. Julia Walker, Sec., 55 Eaton Street, 
Bridgeport. 
Meets in the Bridgeport Public Library on 
the 3rd Monday of the month. 
Mineralogical Club of Hartford 
Frank P. Rockwell, Secretary, 88 Fern St., 
Hartford 
Meets the 2nd Wednesdays of each month, 
at 8:00 p.m.. at 249 High St., Hartford. 
New Haven Mineral Club 
Mrs. Lillian M. Otersen, Sec., 16 Grove 
Place, West Haven. 


Meets on the 2nd Monday of the month 
at the Y. W. C. A. on Howe St., New 
Haven. 


IDAHO—OREGON 


Snake River Gem Club 
Mrs. A. Ingraham, Sec., Box 714, Ontario, 


Ore. 

Meets alternately in Payette, Idaho, and On- 
tario, Oregon, (two small cities on the Snake 
River) on the 3rd Tuesday of every month. 


ILLINOIS 
Junior Mineral League 
William Dacus, Sec., Morgan Park Junior 
College, 2153 W. 111th St., Chicago. 


MAINE 


Maine Mineralogical and Geological Society 
Miss Jessie L. Beach, Sec., 6 Allen Avenue, 
Portland. 

Meets last Friday of the month at 8 p.m, 
at the Northeastern Business College, 97 
Danforth Street, Portland. 


MARYLAND 
Natural History Society of Maryland 
2103 N. Bolton Street, Baltimore. 
Office hours, Tuesdays and Fridays, 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Mineral Club 
Mrs. Grace G. Dearborn, Sec., 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Cambridge. 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of the month at 
8:00 p.m., at the New England Museum of 
Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston. 


Connecticut Valley Mineral Club 
Mary E. Flahive, Secretary, 96 South St. 
Florence 
Meets on the Ist Tuesday of each month 
at 8 p. m. at various institutions in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


MISSOURI 
National Geologist Club 
Mrs. D. P. Stockwell, Pres., Mt. Olympus, 
Kimmswick. 


NEVADA 


Reno Rocks and Minerals Study Club 

Rader L. Thompson, Sec., Box 349, R2, 
eno, 

Meets on the 1st Wednesday of each month, 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Mackay School of 
Mines, Reno. 

Western Nevada Mineral Society 
Miss Helen Griffing, Sec., 231 Mary St. 
Reno. 
Meets on the 2nd Wednesday of each month 
at 7:30 p.m., at the State Bldg., Reno. 
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NEVADA 

Mineralogical Society of Southern Nevada 
Paul Mercer, Acting Secretary, Bureau of 
Mines, Boulder City. 
Meets on the 2nd Monday of each month 
at Las Vegas High School and on the 4th 
Monday of each month at Boulder City 
High School—both meetings at 8:00 p.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark Mineralogical Society 
Louis Reamer, Secretary, 336 Elizabeth St., 
Orange. 
Meets on the 1st Sunday of the month at 
3 p.m. at Junior Hall, corner Orange and 
North 6th Streets, Newark. 

New Jersey Mineralogical 
O. B. J. Fraser, Sec.-Treas., 27 Stoneleigh 
Park, Westfield. 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of the month at 
8 p.m. at the Plainfield Public Library. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Mineral Society 
R. M. Burnet, Sec.-Treas., Carlsbad. 
Society of Archaeology, History and Art 


Carlsbad. 
NEW YORK 
Chislers, The 
Miss Evelyn Waite, Sponsor, 242 Scarsdale 
Road, Crestwood, Tuckahoe. 
Queens Mineral Society 
Mrs. Edward J. Marcin, Sec., 46-30—190th 
Street, Flushing. 
Meets on the 1st Thursday of the month 
at 8 p.m. at 8501 - 118th St., Richmond 


Hill. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Society of Earth Sciences 
W. P. Smiley, Sec.Treas., 229 W. Jefferson 
Street, Mangum. 


Meets on the 2nd Tuesday of each month. 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Historical Museum, 
Mangum. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Thomas Rock and Mineral Club 
Mrs. W. Hersey Thomas, Pres., 145 East 
Gorgas Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Meets on the 3rd Friday of each month, at 
8:00 p.m., at the home of its president, 
Mrs. Thomas. 


VERMONT 


Mineralogical Society of Springfield 
Victor T. Johnson, Sec., 11 Elm Terrace, 
Springfield. 
Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of each month 
at 8:00 p.m. at the homes of members. 


WASHINGTON 


Gem Collectors Club 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Roberson, Sec., 522 North 
70th Street, Seattle. 
Meets on the 1st and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month (except during the summer) at 8:00 
p-m., at the Y. M. C. A. 


Washington Agate and Mineral Society 
Monroe Burnett, Sec., 802 S. Central St., 
Olympia. 

Meets on the 1st Monday of the month, at 
7:30 p.m. at the home of some member. 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Geological Society 
Paul Ziemke, Sec., 2032 W. Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee. 
Meets on the 1st Monday of each month at 


8:00 p.m., at the Public Museum in Mil- 
waukee. 


MANY FOSSILS FOUND 
IN HONDURAS 


(Continued from page 240) 


Honduras, from the highest civil and 
military officials of the government to 
the native Indians in their primitive vil- 
lages,” said McGrew. “Every co-opera- 
tion in our work was extended to us as 
representatives of a Chicago scientific in- 
stitution; and in addition, we were met 
with the greatest of personal friendliness 
as citizens of the United States. A mani- 
festo of Pan American solidarity was 
given by officials in the town of Gracias, 
and the entire population of 2,000 


turned out with American flags and as- 
sured us that Honduras, which has de- 
clared war on the enemies of the United 
States, would stand firmly with us until 
victory is achieved.” 


World’s Youngest Mineral Collector 


Louis Thomas Vlismas, who celebrated his 
first birthday on May 5, i942, is perhaps the 
world’s youngest mineral collector, Though 
he is a little too small to handie some of the 
museum specimens in his collection which 
consists of 42 very fine polished gem minerals, 
nevertheless he takes great joy in admiring 
them. When he reaches his 10th birthday he 
will have one of the finest mineral collections 
in the country—so says his father, Mr. Joho 
bomen expert stone craftsman of New York 

ity. 
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New York Mineralogical Club 


American Museum of Natural History, New 

York, N. Y., Wed., May 20, 1942. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:00 
p.m. by President Trainer. Attendance: 47. 

Mr. Oscar W. Bodelsen of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., was elected to membership. 

Mr. Taylor read the treasurer's report which 
was referred to the auditors’ committee. He 
also reported an active membership of 160 
representing a gain over last year. 

Mr. Gyzander read the curator’s report 
which was accepted with thanks by a vote of 
the members. 

Mr. Grahl announced that the spring ex- 
cursion would be held at the Baylis and Kin- 
kel quarries in Bedford, New York, on Sun- 
day, May 24th. 

President Trainer read his annual report 
which was also accepted with thanks by a 
vote of the members. 

Dr. Pough reported for the educational 
committee on the course in mineralogy which 
he gave during the winter. 

Mr. Gilman S. Stanton read a memorial to 
our late honorary member, Sir William H. 
Bragg. 

The balance of the meeting was devoted to 
short talks by members as follows: 

Mr. Northup spoke on the construction of 
a jolly balance and exhibited the instrument. 

Mr. Karlsson spoke on crystallized native 
metals, especially lead from Langban, Sweden, 
of which he exhibited two splendid speci- 
ey as well as crystals of copper, silver and 
gold. 
Dr, Pough showed colored slides of opera- 
tions at the Texas Gulf Sulfur Co. 

Captain Martin Ehrmann showed slides of 
carved jade, illustrating the various colors. 

Mr. Fox showed kodachrome photomicro- 
graphs of mineral micromounts. 

Dr. O'Connell showed colored slides of 
seven scenic wonders of the West. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
s rs, 

Mr. O. Ivan Lee called the members’ at- 
tention to the fact that tin is one of the 
rarest of native metals and reported finding 
grains of it in samples of cassiterite ore. 

The meeting was adjourned for refresh- 


ments at 9:30 p.m. 
M. A. Northup, 
Secretary 


The Chiselers 


At the April 17th meeting of The Chiselers, 
the girls. were honored by a visit from Peter 
Zodac, Editor of RocKs AND MINERALS, when 
he gave them a most interesting account of 
his trip through the South, several years ago, 
and showed a number of specimens obtained 
on that trip. A vote of thanks was extended 
Mr. Zodac for his very interesting talk and 
for his interesting exhibit. The meeting was 
held at the home of our sponsor, Miss Evelyn 
Waite, with an almost 100% attendance. 


Our meeting of May 15th was held at the 
home of Doretta Bender, at 7:30 p.m., on a 
Friday evening. The roll was called, the min- 
utes were read and accepted, and the Treas- 
urer’s report was read by Janet Otto. 

We decided that we would send a box col- 
lection of minerals to the New York City 
schools in the fall. The subject of club pins 
for new members was brought up and 
Eleanor Rao said she would see if she had 
them. 

It was suggested and decided upon that we 
would go to Playland on June 13th to wind 
up the season and that we hold our last meet- 
ing on the evening before, June 12th. 

The following are the new officers elected: 
President—Pat Cronin 
Vice-President—Eileen O'Rourke 
Treasurer—Eleanor Rao 
Secretary—Carolyn Dumphy 
Curator—Doretta Bender 

Miss Waite, our sponsor, suggested that 
our new officers do not assume their duties 
until fall. 

The meeting was then adjourned and we 
played a game that was based on knowing the 
qualities of minerals. Later refreshments were 
served in the Recreation Room, due to a 
blackout. This ended a very enjoyable eve- 
ning for all. 

rgiana Reynolds, 
Secr 


Queens Mineral Society 


The first field trip of the year was held on 
Sunday, May 17th, to the pegmatite quarries 
at Bedford, N. Y. At the Baylis quarry feld- 
spar crystals and good columbite were found; 
at the Kinkel quarry good gummite and 
uranophane were found. 

The trip was made by bus, the group meet- 
ing at its clubhouse in Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. J. Marcin, Sec’y. 
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Southwest Mineralogists 


The Southwest have elected 
the following new officers for the year 1942- 


43: 

C. R. Standridge, President 

Joe Vercellone, Vice-President 

Frank Stillwell, Treasurer 

Herbert Collins, Recording Secretary 

Dorothy C. Craig, Corresponding Secretary 

Board of Directors consists of above officers 
and Jeane Lippett, Albert Hake, Harold Eales. 
» All meetings are now being held at Harvard 
Playground, 6120 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. 
Business and social meetings, 1st Friday of 
each month. Educational meetings, 3rd Friday 
of each meeting. Harold Eales conducts reg- 
ular study session on the 2nd and 4th Fridays 
of each month. Visitors are welcomed at all 
meetings. 

Dorothy C. Craig, Corr. Sec’y. 


Mineralogical Club of Hartford 


The fourth field trip of the year will be 
held on Sunday, July 19th, to the Rock Land- 
ing and Gillette Quarries, Haddam Neck, 
Conn. These two quarries are noted for many 
minerals; the Gillette is famous for its fine 
tourmalines. 


East Bay Mineral Society 
At the meeting of May 21, 1942, the East 
Bay Mineral Society elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming year: 
President: Julian A. Smith 


Vice-President: H. C. Mahoney 
Secretary: Miss Nathalie Forsythe 
Treasurer: George Higson 
Directors: F. W. Cochran 
F. M. Osborn 
W. C. LaRue 
The Society meets at 8 p.m. on the first and 


third Thursdays of each month except July 
and August, in the auditorium of the Lincoln 
School at Eleventh and Jackson Streets, Oak- 


land, Calif. 
Nathalie Forsythe, 
Secretary 


N.E.1.F.G. Excursion Cancelled 


The annual geological excursion that is con- 
ducted by the New England Intercollegiate 
Field Geologists and scheduled for this fall 
has been cancelled. It has been suggested that 
no trips are to be held for the duration of 


the war. 
Lloyd W. Fisher, Sec., 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


The National Amateur Mineralogist, that 
interesting magazine from the Great North- 
west, has moved its offices from Wenatchee to 
Kenmore, Wash. 


Mineral Supply House of 913 E. 18 St. 
Spokane, Wash., have issued recently Price 
List No. 64. It contains 26 pages and lists 
alphabetically many fine specimens in their 
stock (from Actinolite to Zoisite). An in- 
teresting feature of this price list is that the 
locality appears with practically every speci- 
men—a feature much appreciated by collectors. 
Rush an order for a copy—it’s free. 


Johnson’s Minerals, of 625 Merrimon Ave., 
Asheville, N. C., have issued their first list 
of North Carolina minerals. It consists of 5 
pages (14 x 834 in.) and lists specimens 
alphabetically from Allanite to Zircon. ~ 

Miss Joyce, the attractive daughter of Mr. 
Johnson, handles the mail orders. Get a copy 
of this price list and then send the young 
lady an order for North Carolina minerals. 
Be a sport! 


Three of our dealers, Richard M. Pearl, of 
ver, Colo.; W. Harold Printz (Yaquina 
Gem Shop) of Newport, Ore.; and Martin L. 
Ehrmann, of New York City, have closed 
their offices for the duration and entered the 
army. Mr. Ehrmann is now Capt. Ehrmann 


of the U. S. Army Intelligence. 


W. Scott Lewis, of Hollywood, Calif., who 
suffered a severe blow by the recent death of 
his mother, and being unwell for a number 
of months, thinks its best to take things a 
little easier during the summer. He is, there- 
fore, dropping all his advertising and hopes to 
be in better shape when fall comes and he 
can again get down to business. 


C. L. Brock (American Mineral Exchange) 
of Houston, Texas, is another dealer who is 
going to take things easier during the sum- 
mer months. We hope he will with us 
again when fall arrives. 


Moore and Jordan, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
have made a. sstartling new find—a new 
American gem stone. See their ad in this 
issue. 


H. Goudey, of Jamestown, Calif., announces 
the acquisition of some superb andradite gar- 
nets from a newly opened up tungsten de- 
posit. You must order a specimen! 


Schortmann’s Minerals, of Easthampton, 
Mass., write: “We have had a very great 
response to our last ad (June issue) and we 
wish to continue it another month, We've 
obtained many new customers from the bar- 
gains we offered in “Herkimer County Dia- 
monds,” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORLD’S BEST WANT AD. MEDIUM FOR MINERALS 


Rate 5c word; 
copy in all cases. 
their 


~~ 


minimum 10 words. Remittance must accompany 
Advertisers must furnish satisfactory references before 
advertisements will be inserted. 


Forms close the Ist of every month. 


BOOKS 


MINERALS 


Handbook For the Amateur Lapidary 
Howard, 16 chapters —— all Phoses” of gem 
gating polishing, 1 4 illus., price 
H. Howard, rescent Ave., Dept. 


History and Geo of the Royal Gorge, an illus- 
trated gg with maps and draw- 
ings n> 54 minerals for touring collectors. 
Oc postpaid. F. C. Kessler, Canon City, Colo. 


Large Dark Purple posts Crystals containing 
= 75¢ to $1.50 postpaid. Monroe Miner 
tore, Monroe, N. 


Scott Rose Quartz Co.—Rose Quartz Black Hill 
specimens, all kinds and colors; for rock gar 


dens, cabinets, etc. Boxes: 24 specimens# 
1. 18 specimens, 50c; 15 specimens, 35¢ 
pai Box 516, Custer . Dak. 


stamp for price list. 


Art of Gem Cutting—Just out. hae and m 
complete book for the la — $2.00. Price 
list of American _ Gem free. Sample 
sack 10c. Gem Exchange, Dake Bluff, ill. 


Fluorescence of Minerals by Chester Slawson. 
Excellent color —_ of the Cranbrook display, 
plus text. postpaid. Cranbrook Institute 

of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


FOSSILS 
Fossils, ——— Old Arms, Indian Beaded Trap- 


Top Quality Breccia Jasper—Strong, clean, ex-9 
celling all other Jaspers for beauty. Gute 


sizes for all purposes. 40c per Ib : 
Foe inch. holesale to dealers. Leo Ferris, 
an Miguel, Calif. 


Uraninite and select North Carolina s 


Paul Silver, Genl. Supt., Feldspar Produci “) 
Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. 

Millerite, Jelinite, Oolitic Limonite, Gru 
Benedict P. Bagrowski. 1014 Vermont, Law-) 


rence, Kansas. ‘ 


New England Minerals for 


sale or exchange. 


25 Colored Ozarks Specimens, rocks, minerals,” 

Autunite, Boltonite, Cryophyilite, Danalite, 


Enstatite, Ferrisicklerite, Graftonite, Heterosite, 
Triphylite and other Eastern species. Gunnar 
Bjareby, 147 Worthington St., Boston, Mass. 


MINERALS 


Special Offer: We will send 30 ores, including 
the more important ones, of 15 strategic war 
metals fos $2.50 postpaid. List of gem mate- 
rials, mineral crystals, fluorescent minerals free. 
Colorado Mineral Exchange, Salida, Colo. 


Genuine Garnet. Rough pieces, sizes 3 to 10 
carats, 50c per carat. American Jewels Cor- 
poration, Attleboro, Mass. 


marine, 


Beautiful als-Direct from Australia. Lapidaries 
Parcel O ounces cutting opal ‘about 50 
stones) $10.00. Collectors imens—good 
attractive 10, Dozen small 
black opals $5. 10 ounces small opal chips 
$5. Palilustrated free. 
Natural History Books “a lists free. 
Norman Seward, “Opal House " Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics. 


Books, Coins, 
Curios Stamps, Old Glass. Catalogue Se. In- 
dian Museum, Osborne, Kansas. 


orth Bonneville, Wash. 


Chinese Carvings and Jade andy 
other stones. Prices reasonab’ Send for” 
list. Chas. O. Fernquist, °4108 Walnut, 

pokane, Washington. 


Franklin, N. J., minerals. Fine specimens availa 
able for the advanced collector, both rare and) 


fluorescent. John Albanese, Box 281, New-" 
ark, N. J 5 
Cabinet Specimens of New England matite 
minerals. | Many Harold J. Verrow, 


Box 51, Gorham, 


FLUORESCENT MINERALS 


on material. All’ ighest quality. Cabi i 
247, Westfield, 

Fluorescent Calcite mixed with sphalerite and 


galena. I have been mining specimens for tong 
years and this is the only calcite | have fo 
which will fluoresce under the black bulb or 
quarts light and 4 a small quantity available. 
or _ or trade for good willemite or wernef=— 
=~. J. A. Robertson. Box 105, Baxter Springs,” 
ansas. 


Fluorescent Mexican Fluorspar—Pric equest, 
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_— 
Facet Cutting Stones from Brazil. Beryl, aqua- 
per tb. Choice Fluorescent and Phosphorescent Polished 
-0.D. Check or Money Order. G. Orcutt, Rua 
case, 2484, Bello Horizonte, Minas Geraes, 
razil. 
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